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lief in a wise Providence. So, also, at the end of the first 
chapter (on Truth), Mr. Brewster says: "That the real nature 
of things is neither hostile nor indifferent to spiritual interests 
we are bound to believe; and the very existence of knowledge 
is but the first of many intimations which point clearly to this. ' ' 
It may be reasonable to hold other beliefs than those yielded by 
natural science, but this is merely to clear the ground for a 
discussion of such other beliefs each on its own merits, and with 
a due regard to the kind of evidence which is appropriate to 
such beliefs. Moreover, in several passages Mr. Brewster ap- 
pears to assume without question not merely that the course of 
organic evolution is such as must lead inevitably and invariably 
to the survival of higher and higher forms of life, as a biologist 
would understand the term 'higher,' but also that "nature is 
perpetually striving through cosmic and secular forces for the 
renovation and betterment of mankind, her chosen ones, often 
in spite of themselves. " It is not at all obvious that the condi- 
tions of survival are such as to necessitate progress in biological 
evolution, still less that nature may be trusted to insure the 
triumph of good over evil. Such optimism is not necessary to 
a theistic position and does much to discount the real fervor and 
eloquence with which Mr. Brewster argues for theism in the 
later chapters. Of a piece with his optimism is the subjectivism 
of Mr. Brewster's theory of knowledge. On page 191 he says, 
' ' In order to know anything, truly and certainly, it is necessary 
to be that thing, or to comprise it within one's subjective con- 
sciousness." On page 165 he argues that "all consciousness 
is properly consciousness of self, in the wider sense, that is, of 
the contents of one's own consciousness. To deny this is self- 
contradictory." It is self-contradictory to deny this statement, 
because this statement is a tautology, meaning no more than 
that I am conscious only of things of which I am conscious. On 
the other hand, if the statement is anything more than a tautol- 
ogy, it may be argued for, but it is by no means self-evident. 
Birmingham, England. E. H. Strange. 

L 'Unite Morale des Religions. Par Gaston Bonet-Maury. 
Paris : Felix Alcan, 1913. Pp. 214. 

The motto of this book, taken from M. Sabatier, indicates its 
maim thesis: "A mesure que les hommes appro fondissent leur 
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etre et descendent dans l'intimite de leur nature spirituelle, ils 
decouvrent le meme autel, recitent la meme priere, aspirent a la 
meme fin. ' ' In other words, amid all the variety of dogma and 
ritual, the moral basis of all religions is held to be in its main 
outlines the same. This condition is supported by an examina- 
tion of the moral system of the principal religions of Europe, 
Asia, and Northern Africa; but the omission of all reference 
to the religion of savage tribes seriously detracts from the value 
of the book. The author has no difficulty in producing a great 
deal of evidence in support of his theory; but it would be 
equally easy, by dwelling on differences rather than on resem- 
blances, and by taking a survey which included the whole world, 
to defend a precisely opposite view. The evidence of the Inter- 
national Congresses of Eeligion, to which the author devotes a 
chapter, is not worth much, for those who attend such congresses 
are generally biased in favor of the "moral unity" view. The 
book is an able piece of special pleading, but a more exhaustive, 
and above all, a wider survey is necessary for the substantiation 
of the author's conclusion. 
London, England. J. B. Payne. 

The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. P. Barbour, D.Phil. 
Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons, 1913. Pp. vi, 115. 

Dr. Barbour's book is concise and clear, and contains as much 
as many larger apologies. On the other hand, there is no at- 
tempt to work out the metaphysics underlying his argument. 
He rejects any pantheism, and also agrees with Hume's attack 
on the common theistic arguments from the world as effect to 
God as cause. But he avails himself of Mr. Bradley's doctrine 
of degrees of reality, to select attributes for the chief reality: 
in morality we are acquainted with a high degree of reality 
in such a way that we can say that the innermost being of the 
world is good. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Barbour gives no metaphysical justifica- 
tion for this use of Mr. Bradley as a theistic cooperator, — noth- 
ing to show that this conception is possible apart from an 
Absolutist position, no hint as to what he means by 'reality.' 
Nor does he make an attempt at all to meet the usual and very 
obvious objections to any ethical metaphysics. Lastly, how the 
conclusion that the innermost being of the world is good, leads 



